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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen indicators 
ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. Information 
on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In India, a National 
Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt during its deliberations 
that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have gone on during the 
decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, effort will be made 
to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective manner with the 
help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period for 
any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to find the 
rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National Policy on 
Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after conducting a 
prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system in the country. 
Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted which clearly 
outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed by a framework 
of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a number of 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a reflection on 
the implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative review, though 
the 1990’s remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990 5 saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a fairly 
large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the Jomtien 
Conference, the country saw the emergence of alarge multi-State programme for EFA under the banner of 
District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large programme of 
EFA under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India truly became a 
subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually expanding to cover 
half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various centrally sponsored 
schemes have undoubtedly made 1990 و‎ the most intensive period of primary education development in 
India, Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns stretching across the 
length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, any EFA assessment 
exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 
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right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a bill 
to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP. These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal responsibility 


and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in the review of 
the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on the 
purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some papers were rewritten. Several papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise. Therefore, one can say that the papers as shared in this 
series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 
Nevertheless it was considered important that they are shared in their present form at the World Education 
Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic. review 
papers and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 
Assessment along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 


Adult Literacy: Mass literacy campaigns of the NLM changed the common perception of adult education 
programmes and established that if done in the right manner they can influence the scene significantly. But 
what has been the ground reality? What has happened beyond literacy campaigns? Many scholars consider 
that the value of the literacy campaigns lies not so much in imparting reading and writing skills to adult 
illiterates but in their capacity to influence the quality of life of the people. There are three papers dealing 
with literacy and adult education: (1) Indian Engagement with Adult Education and Literacy, (2) Literacy 
Campaigns and Social Mobilization, and (3) Changing Concepts and Shifting Goals: Post-literacy and 
Continuing Education in India. Together, the papers give a retrospective overview of the concepts involved, 
a review of the progress made and also take a critical look at the processes adopted. 


Girls’ Education: Many consider that the problem of universal elementary education in India is essentially 
a problem of girls’ education. The National policy on Education-1986 pointed out that the problem of girls’ 
education can not be dealt with in isolation from the broader questions of women’s status. In fact, this also 
led to special programmes addressing the issue of women empowerment such as Mahila Samakhya. Keeping 
this in view, two papers are prepared: (1) Education of Girls in India; An Assessment; and (2) Education 


and the Status of Women. The papers while sounding positive highlight the long distance yet to be traversed 
for achieving the goal of UEE for girls and for addressing the issue of gender equity in education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing preschool 
experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of meeting the 
basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care and education. 
The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively dealing with 
school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on the 
margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into this 
category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on the 
subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
acentralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State Government 
bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in decentralizing 
material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy Mission, The EFA 
projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly textbooks. New framework . 
of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have emerged. But the area is 
still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in Context: An EFA 2000 Review 

- Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential of 
traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall role 
of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and other 
related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in Education 
For All. ; 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 


related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 
of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to 
Basic Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and 
(4) Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources. Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third dimension 
to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. In 
depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States get self- 
selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed out how 
the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh which 
is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the factors 
contributing to the relatively quick progress made by the State. The Mizoram study: EFA in Mizoram: The 
Dynamics of Success brings out the unique role played by local youth and women organizations within the 
background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress Towards 
Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt social 
policies and programmes of the State, including the famous Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme, are attributed 
to have made a significant impact on school enrollment in the 1980s. Subsequently, with its apparent 
success in controlling the population growth, the state has got the opportunity to pursue quality concerns 
of EFA in an effective manner. Rajasthan cannot stake claim to join the company of the other three States 
based on quantitative progress in EFA. In the league table of States of India, Rajasthan continues to occupy 
a very low rank. The case of EFA in Rajasthan is entitled, Universal Elementary Education in Rajasthan: A 
Study with Focus on Innovative Strategies. The study takes a look at exemplar practices adopted in two 


major programmes contributing to EFA goals, namely, Shiksha Karmi and Lok Jumbish. 


The review exercise was carried out with the full involvement of the Department of Education, Government 
of India. I should record my thanks to the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO for 
giving not only full support and cooperation but also a free hand in carrying out the work. In particular, I 
should acknowledge the special interest taken by Mr. Champak Chatterji and Mr. Abhimanyu Singh. The 
task was carried out with financial assistance from UNESCO and UNDP. Support has also been forthcoming 
from other agencies such as UNICEF, UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several supportive 
activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous support itwould not have been possible to complete 
the work. 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. Butthe 
exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving the goals 
of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly cooperation 
extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge the 
professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr.Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working as a single person EFA Cell, she coordinated 
a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are 
emphatic that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the 
reference is to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning 
material or reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, 
the EFA goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise 
will help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R.Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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Introduction 


SECTION 


Throughout the world much critical conscience 
towards education for all, especially for the socially 
disadvantaged, was raised during the 1980s and 
1990s by social activists, educationists, planners, 
and policy makers, and international agencies. 
This was in recognition of the urgent need to tackle 
vigorously what had been called, the world 
education crisis. As a result, education systems in 
many countries are currently under transformation 
into overt agents of social policies. And solutions, 
often linked to larger ideological concerns, are 
being proposed to cope with schooling difficulties. 
For instance, an integrated approach to tackle 
illiteracy simultaneously takes into account issues 
of poverty, health, livelihood, and the like. Most 


solutions, in other words, give sustained human. 


development the highest priority, emphasizing, at 
the same time, elimination of disparities in access 
to education. 


As India has the largest number of illiterates in the 
world, its efforts to achieve education for all, and 
the success of these efforts are crucial to the success 
of the global goals set by the 1990 World 
Conference on Education for All (Jomtien), and 
the 1993 E-9 Education Summit (New Delhi) of 
the nine most populous nations in the developing 
world, 


Article 45 of the Constitution of India enjoins that 
the State shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of 


the Constitution, for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the 
age of 14 years. While the Constitution thus 
indicates India’s intention to provide universal free 
and compulsory education, this goal has so far, 
that is for fifty years, remained elusive. 
Nevertheless, state, civil, and political support to 
education as a human right has been gathering 
momentum, especially since the enunciation of the 
National Policy on Education, 1986, along with 
its Programme of action which gave very high 
priority to universalization of elementary education 
and eradication of adult illiteracy.. 


For the purpose of this study, Education for All 
(EFA) is defined as a process of (a) enrolling and 
effectively retaining all children within the 6-14 age 
group up to Class 8! through either the formal 
school system or the non-formal system with 
comparable standards; (b) expanding early 
childhood care and developmental activities 
through both education and welfare centres; and 
(c) ensuring functional literacy of adults in the 15- 
35 age-group. 


EFA is thus taken to mean a blend of literacy and 
education for creating a fully literate young and 
adult population. However, assessing Tamil Nadu's 
present education situation exclusively as an 


1 The reference here is to five years of primary (Classes 1 
to 5) and three years of upper primary (Classes 6 to 8) 
schooling, which together make up India's elementary 
education. 
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outcome of the state's approaches prompted by 
the Jomtien goals may not be meaningful. For, state 
initiatives to give effect to the constitutional 
mandate, and the follow-up measures especially 
since the recommendations of the Education 
Commission of 1964-66 which emphasized 
universal provision, universal enrolment, and 
universal retention in regard to primary (6-11 age 
group) and elementary (6-14 age group) 
education, and the National Policy on Education, 
1986, have time and again focussed on expansion 
of education so as to reach all segments of the 
population. Stated differently, Tamil Nadu's 
educational situation at present should be seen as 
the outcome of various initiatives over several 
years,? though in the post-Jomtien context it will 
also throw light on the likely fillip to these initiatives 
through the state's: involvement in and 
commitment to achieving the Jomtien goals of 
EFA. 


The study premises that the multiple roles of state, 
and its policies and action for free and compulsory 
education for all, and to improve the quality of 
schooling, are crucial for facilitating the educational 
progress of various segments of the society. This is 


7 State intervention in public education in Tamil Nadu 
has a long history, beginning from the late 19th 
century. Most schemes introduced by Christian 
missionaries and promoted by the British 
administration included special schools, 
scholarships and fee waivers for Depressed Classes 
(mostly the present Scheduled Castes (SCs) and 
Scheduled Tribes (STs), that is, the historically 
suppressed and disabled bottom groups of Indian 
society), appointing escorts to girl students, and 
grant-in-aid for teachers and schools, based on their 
performance. Affirmative action was a feature of the 
recommendations of even the first (1882) Education 
Commission (for a discussion of this see 

Radhakrishnan 1990). Issues concerning education 


not to say that state is or should be the only 
provider of all basic educational services, but to 
emphasize its pivotal role in promoting mass 
education. Its choices about provision, financing, 
and overall regulation of the education system 
get altered by the relative strengths of the agencies 
which work for it and which represent the civil 
society (see for instance, World Development 
Report 1997). 


Broadly, this study will focus on the role of state in 
delivering appropriate services for making EFA a 
reality. Its major concerns are whether and to what 
extent Education for All has so far reached the 
elusive “all”, what measures by the state address 
schooling difficulties and help the disadvantaged, 
and how Tamil Nadu has fared in reaching the 
EFA goals. 


Prior to attempting an assessment of Tamil Nadu’s 
EFA efforts, broad clues about certain prerequisites 
to the success of EFA efforts elsewhere may be 
useful. Success stories of some of the high 
achieving developing countries show that both 
demand and supply initiatives by the state are 
important for universalizing basic education 


as a right and as indispensable to “self-respect” were 
important to the non-Brahmin movement of the 
early 20th century, followed by the overlapping 
Dravidian, Self-Respect, and Backward Class 
movements, which articulated the educational needs 
and rights of the masses (for a discussion of these 
movements see Radhakrishnan 1996). 


Relevant to note here is Myron Weiner’s observation 
that “the state has a very positive, very important, 
role to play in the promotion of mass education, 
which cannot and should not be left to the private 
sector alone”. See “Getting Children into School”. 
Frontline, 3 June 1994. 
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(Mehrotra, 1998). Most initiatives are based on: 
(a) speculation in the economics of education, 
keeping unit costs low, reducing opportunity costs, 
and generally taking care of direct and indirect costs 
to parents in a largely poor and illiterate milieu; 
(b) welfare approach, given certain culture-specific 
or contextual peculiarities, through freeships and 
scholarships to the disadvantaged, and special 
provisions to minorities; and (c) a combination of 
economic and social concerns. 


It is well recognized that agencies of civil society 
have important roles in democratic societies for 
their “voice”.4 Studies have shown that states 
which have succeeded in their elementary 
education programmes are those which have 
overcome to some extent official apathy and public 
disinterest (see for instance, PROBE 1999). It is, 


‘4 ` Hirschman's theory (1986) on “exit and voice” 
seems relevant here because complaints and 
criticisms by proactive members or organizations 
can have an impact on improving schooling process. 
In Tamil Nadu the “School Revamping Committees” 
encourage community participation in this sense, at 
least to some extent, and are instrumental for 
collecting funds and other contributions from 
concerned citizens and agencies for better schooling. 


Introduction 


however, important to note that even in such states, 
traditional patterns of inequalities have not been 
adequately reckoned with. Tamil Nadu is a case 
in point. 


Following the above introduction, this study will 
look at the education situation in Tamil Nadu, 
covering: 


(1) literacy trends since the 1980s in the 
regional and all-India contexts; 


(2) progress and problems of elementary 
education over the years; and 


(3) state’s efforts toward free and compulsory 
education for all, early childhood care, anc 
non-formal education and adult literacy. 
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SECTION II 


Progress in Literacy: Tamil Nadu and India 


Comparable data since 1990 on literacy in the 6- 
14 or 7-14 population,? which can throw light on 
the progress of elementary education in the post- 
Jomtien era, are not available. In the absence of 
such data, the following alternatives are used here: 
Comparison of the literacy situation in the 7+ 
population in 1991 with that in 1981; and of the 
adult (15+ population) literacy situation in 1995- 
96, for which data are now available, with that in 


1991 (Tables 2.1 and 2.2). The first assumes that 
growth in 7+ literacy would have been better 
since 1991 than in the preceding decade® because 
of the furtherance of the educational efforts 
pursuant to the Jomtien conference. The second 
is expected to capture this growth for the first five 
years since this conference. 


For an overall idea of literacy from these 


Table 2.1: Literacy Rate (%) in 7+ Population and Growth Rate, 1981-91 


Maharashtra 


[Punjab | 
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wet Sel [99 | 
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Census of India, 1981, 1991, Part IV-A: Social alana Cultural Table. 


After using the 5+ population for calculation of 
literacy in the decennial censuses since 1951, in 
1991 the Census Department chose to treat 0-6 
population as illiterate, and took into account only 
7+ population for calculating literacy. This was done 
on the belated assumption that up to the age of 7 


children are not able to be literate. 


$ For a discussion of the all-India and statewise 
literacy scenario during the 1980s, see 
Radhakrishnan and Akila 1993. 
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comparisons, the following data are used: 


(a) growth rate in 7+ literacy over the decade 
1981-91; and in 15+ literacy over the 
years 1991-96 (Tables 2.1 and 2.2); 


(b) female literacy as percentage of male 
literacy in the 7+ population over the 
decade 1981-91, and in the 15+ population 
during 1991 and 1996 (Table 2.3); 


(c) literacy rate and growth rate by age-groups 
at the state and national levels in 1981 and 
1991 (Table 2.4); and 


(d) 7+ literacy rate at the state and national 


levels by social categories in 1991 (Table 
2.5). 


For purposes of comparison the more populous 
states (excluding Assam for which comparable data 
are not available), that is, states which account for 
at least 1 per cent (together accounting for about 
97 per cent) of India’s population and all the 
districts of Tamil Nadu as per the 1991 Census, 
are taken into account. 


Tamil Nadu’s Literacy in Regional and 
All-India Contexts 


With a literacy of about 63 per cent in the 7+ 
population in 1991 and 57 per cent and 62 per 


Table 2.2: Literacy Rate (%) in 15+ Population and Growth Rate, 1991-96 


Era 
ann — es [ae [ae [aa [wo farts [uote J 


Source:(1) Census of India, 1981, 1991, Part IV-A: Social and Cultural Table. 


(2) Govt. of India (1998), NSS 52nd Round, July 1995-June 1996 
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Table 2.3: Female Literacy as Percentage of Male Literacy 


Source: (1) Census of India, 1981, 1991, Part IV-A: Social and Cultural Table. 
(2) Gout. of India (1998), NSS 52nd Round, July 1995-June 1996. 


Table 2.4: Literacy Rate (%) by Age Group, India and Tamil Nadu 


Source: (1) Census of India, India and Tamil Nadu, 1 
(2) Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1981, 199 
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Table 2.5: Literacy Gap in 7+ Population by Social Category, 1991 


ource: (1) Census of India, India and Tamil Nadu, 1981, 1991, Part IV-A: Social and Cultural Tables. 


(2) Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1981, 1991, Part IV-A: “Social and Cultural Tables”. 


cent in the 15+ population in 1991 and 1995-96 
respectively, against the corresponding national 
averages of 52per cent, 48per cent, and 54per 
cent, Tamil Nadu is ahead of many other states.” 


Seen regionwise, two of the four southern states 
(Kerala and Tamil Nadu), the two western states 
(Gujarat and Maharashtra), two of the three 
northern states (Delhi and Punjab), and one of 
the two eastern states (West Bengal) were above 
the national average by 6 per cent to 38 per cent 
in the 7+ and 5 per cent to 40 per cent in the 15+ 
population in 1991. Among these seven states 
Tamil Nadu ranked fourth in both the 7+ and 15+ 
literacy, behind Kerala, Delhi and Maharashtra (90 
per cent to 65 per cent in the 7+ and 88 per cent 
to 60 per cent in the 15+ population). Among 


3 Though the latest literacy data available are for the 
end of December 1997 in the NSS 53rd Round, 
these are not used here. However, it may be relevant 
to point out that according to these data the 7+ 
literacy in Tamil Nadu was 70 per cent for the total 
population, 80 per cent for male and 60 per cent 
female against the corresponding national averages 


of 62 per cent, 73 per cent, and 50 per cent. (Y 


these states and also Haryana, where the 15+ 
literacy in 1995-96 was above the national average 
(54 per cent), Tamil Nadu (along with West Bengal) 
ranked fifth, behind Kerala, Delhi, Maharashtra, 
and Punjab (90 per cent to 63 per cent). 


However, the growth rates in Tamil Nadu over 
the decade 1981-91 in the 7+ and over the years 
1995-96 in the 15+ population were below the 
national average. Unlike Kerala, where the growth 
rates were even lower because of the very high 
literacy in the base year (82 per cent in the 7+ 
population in 1981; and 88 per cent in the 15+ 
population in 1991), the lower growth rates in 
Tamil Nadu cannot be attributed to the literacy 
rates in the base year and should be of concern to 
the state's EFA efforts. 


Tamil Nadu's 7+ literacy among the SCs and 
Others (the general or total population excluding 
the SCs-STs) was well above the national average, 
but the gap between the SCs and Others was 
emos the same as at the all-India level, marked 


۰ 


by 19 to 21 percentage point difference; literacy 
among the ST males was below the national 
average; literacy gap between the STs and Others, 
wider than between the SCs and Others at the all- 
India level, was even more so; and the gap between 
SCs and STs though not insignificant at the all- 
India level was wide. 


The lower literacy among the SCs-STs could be 
attributed to their entrenched backwardness 
because of traditional caste prejudices and 
exclusionary practices againstthem. However, why 
they are still so backward, especially after about 
50 years of affirmative action by the state to redress 
their historically accumulated disabilities and bring 
them to the level of the general population is an 
important issue which the EFA efforts in Tamil 
Nadu and for that matter in the rest of India will 
have to address. 


The increase in in the 7+ literacy over the decade 
1981-91 was higher among females than males at 
the all-India level by 16 percentage points, and in 
all states with the exception of Madhya Pradesh. 
With a difference of 19 percentage points, Tamil 
Nadu (along with Karnataka) ranked sixth among 
the nine states where the increase was above the 
national average, ranging from 17 to 33 percentage 
points. 


Of the eight states where the 7+ female literacy as 
percentage of 7+ male literacy in 1991 was higher 
than the national average (61 per cent), ranging 
from 66 per centto 92 per cent, Tamil Nadu ranked 
fourth, behind Kerala, Delhi, and Punjab (92 per 
cent to 77 per cent), the percentage point difference 
in the growth rate over 1981-91 (with 8 at the 
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national level, and ranging from 3 to 10 in these 
eight states) was highest in Tamil Nadu (10), 
indicating an edge over the other states in the 
growth of female literacy. 


Female adult literacy as percentage of male adult 
literacy in 1991, and 1995-96 though less than of 
7+ literacy, broadly conforms to the 7+ pattern: 
Tamil Nadu ranked fourth (63 per cent; along with 
West Bengal), behind Kerala, Delhi, and Punjab 
(90 per centto 71 per cent) among the eight states 
where it was above the national average (55 per 
cent) in 1991, and fifth (66 per cent) in 1995-96 
(along with Maharashtra) among these eight states 
where it was above the national average (61 per 
cent), behind Kerala, Delhi, Punjab and West 
Bengal (92 per cent to 69 per cent). 


At the State level, Tamil Nadu’s literacy was as 
high as 85 per cent in the 7-14 and 10-14 age 
groups, followed by 73 per centin the 15-248 age 
group, though in the 35+ population it was only 
45 per cent. The percentages for all-India were only 
63 for 7-14, 69 for 10-14 and 15-24, and 39 for 
the 35+ population. The higher literacy in the 
younger age-groups, especially 7-14, 10-14, and 
15-24, the not too high gender gaps within them 
compared to the all-India situation, show not only 
the not too unequal spread of basic education in 
Tamil Nadu, albeit in a quantitative sense, but also 
the rapid literacy and educational advancement 
in it. 


However, considering that the state is one of the 


: The age-group 15-24 is one of the EFA indicators 
for assessing recent outcome of the primary 


schooling system. 
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more populous (accounting for about 60 million percentage of male literacy in Tamil Nadu 
or 6 per cent of India's population), these districts in 1991 (Table 2.7); 

percentages do not reveal the variations across 

regions and among social groups. For (c) male-female, and rural-urban and total 
understanding these, the following data are used: literacy in 7-14 population in Tamil Nadu 


districts in 1991 (Tables 2.8 and 2.9); 
(a) 7+ literacy rate by age group in Tamil 


Nadu districts in 1991 (Table 2.6); (d) access to 7+ literacy in 1991 by sex, and 
principal social categories in rural and urban 
(b) female literacy by age groups as areas at the state level (Table 2.10); and 


Table 2.6: Literacy Rate (%) by Age Group, Tamil Nadu, All Areas, 1991 


PESTE ATTO EE 
ti I1 هه‎ ara js [7011 m0 22 O eê 
| Coimbatore |906 85.5 |881 |84.7| 71.5 |78.1|823|656 |74.0l646|312 [a88 | 
|____Dharmapuri__, | 820| 66.8 |746 |66.4| 40.6 [53516071341 |473[383|123 [261 | 
موه‎ a بر‎ es | 
E CO en soos lene Lo 
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E: A EEE 75,9 وه و‎ [ss [ee males Jess] 


raras Jue je] as mafmojsar نع هه دص‎ ina | 
las7| 775 [s18 |250|550 |652 708| 479 [505 |484[181 [388 | 
C emma [malea مهم موز‎ 2 OS هه‎ Isalmelm | 
re |i fa fa] 3 fra fact [mo eta 6 95 

[s19 [862 |28| 628 [727/191[563 [675|596|253 25 | 
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[—— Sambuvarayar 185.01 74.6_|80.0 |755| 49.0 162117101418 | 56.0 [52.0] 
C E eê? e [wns Ina 
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Source: Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1991, Part IV-A: Social and Cultural Tables 
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Table 2.7: Female Literacy as Percentage of Male Literacy, 
Tamil Nadu, All Areas, 1991 


District a 35+ 
Chengai-Anna EEE MEL O AA BEE 
Chidambaranar PEA E ES AE EEE 
Coimbatore Be VEIS a 48. 5 
Dharmapuri PEA AO EN ETERNOS 
~ Dindigul-Quaid-E-Milleth ee te er es A 
Kamarajar ¡IE E E eae RE FRE 
Kanniyakumari OA ARO ION TER 
Madurai Bas EDA | O A 
Nilgiri ATI AA [ay MNBL emanate EE 
North Arcot-Ambedker 91.2 ATEO ROBIN: pop اه‎ CEN 
Pasumpon Thevar Thirumaga PEE OS مر‎ ERA ELIE a8 3 
Periyar SAT ORT AE = 
Pudukkottai | 880 | 678 | 615 | 320 1 
Ramanathapuram ] 900 | 78 | 685 | 3 
alem EA PA AA A AAN 
South Arcot EPA CAR EA TN Ten ای‎ ne ee 
Thanjavur [7967 |. 815 
Tiruchchirappalli Pal Dal ALO Er ee 
Tirunelveli Kattabomman PA AAA EEE ان‎ 
| Tiruvannamalai Sambuvaraya 87.8 AE EE AAA 
Chennai A a nr BE 
Tamil Nadu AO TAE AAA 


Source: Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1991, Part IV-A: kr and Cultural Tables 
Table 2.8: Literacy Rate (%) in 7-14 and 15-24 Population, Tamil Nadu, 1991 
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Table 2.9: Access To Literacy (%) by Population Category 
And Sex, Tamilnadu, 1991 


fie 
erent Ea سس‎ 
KEITEN To CA 
[sr Jasraso | os oem | 
| Others ]8540870 | 30.2 | 6598342 | 366 
[SCHW] 1155229 AAA 
[sr ده سل رل‎ Fiese —| 


Provan | |28298973 | 00 19050173 | 


SOURCE. Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1991. Part IV-A, Social and Cultural Tables 


Table 2.10: Literacy Rate (%) in 7+ Population by Social Category, 
Tamil Nadu, 1991, All Areas 


oxo aso fra foo | a11 me [ur oa [20 |644 | 729 |‏ سس 
NO IE REUSE RENE OL CET [763 [555 | 662 |‏ 
| 458 | 340 570[ 474 | 354 | 

A aa 
303 [ass ۱490 | 292 | 389 [798 [544 | 671 [756 [500 [628 | 

[eps A fof a [783 | 820 | 


SOURCE: Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1991, Part IV-A, Social and Cultural Tables 
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Table 2.11: Literacy Rate (%) in 7+ Population by Social Category, 
Tamil Nadu, 1991, Urban 


|ma‏ 875|709 | 818| 736 | موز 381[ 286 Lars]‏ | نویه 


Chidambaranar 1 64. 9 [3591 386 [4741892 | 763 [50 [ETS T 811 
Coimbatore 3 
Dharmapuri [58.3 | 
Dindigul-Quaid-E-Millet | 617/410 [514[515/329 |425/885 | 714 | | 85.8 | 
Kamarajar | 65.840. [53.1] Sales [as [867 E E | ; 
Kanniyakumari 863756 [803684503 59:6 Less [387 [ors[esa [883 | 
| Madurai EI 
Nilgiri 
North Arcot-Ambedker 
Pasumpon Thevar Thirumagan 
Periyar [58.5 | 
| نت‎ C EZ 
[___Ramanathapuram [709] 
Salem | 66.5 | 4 
South Arcot 


Thanjavur 
Tiruchchirappalli 

irunelveli Kattabomman 
Tiruvannamalai Sambuvarayat 
Chennai | 76.21 58.5 [67 


Tamil Nadu ree S e fans [ers 120" [sor soles | 773 


SOURCE: Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1991, Part IV-A, Social and Cultural Tables 


Table 2.12: Literacy Rate (%) In 7+ Population By Social Category, 
Tamil Nadu, 1991, Rural” 
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Source: Census of India, Tamil Nadu, 1991, Part IV-A, Social and Cultural 
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(e) 7+ literacy by sex, and principal social 
categories in urban, rural, and all areas in 
Tamil Nadu districts in 1991 (Tables 2.11 
and 2.12). 


Inter-District Variations 


In the 7+ population of the SCs, STs and Others 
` combined, the 1991 literacy level in all areas in 
Tamil’Nadu was: 


(a) Low (below the state average by 6 per cent 
to 17 per cent in six districts (South Arcot, 
Thiruvannamalai, Dharmapuri, Salem, 
Periyar, and Dindigul); 


(b) medium (state average or close to it by 5 
per cent) in 11 districts (Chengai-Anna, 
North Arcot, Tiruchirappalli, Coimbatore, 
Madurai, Kamarajar, Tirunelveli, 
Ramanathapuram, Pasumpon 
Muthuramalinga Thevar, Pudukkottai, and 
Thanjavur); and 


(c) high (6 per cent to 19 per cent above the 
state average) in four districts (Chennai, 
Nilgiri, Kanniyakumari, and Chidambaranar). 


۶ While on gender gap, the following observations by 
Ammu Joseph are relevant: (a) Obstacles to girls 
participation in the educational process are widespread, 
as reported from Salem and Dharmapuri districts where 
while a few had never been to school, a larger number 
had dropped out during or after the primary state; (b) 
most drop outs are actually push-outs, driven out of a 
system which is inherently hostile to children from 
disadvantaged communities; (c) many girls claimed that 
they were forced to discontinue their studies because 


Among the principal social categories the variations 
were wide between the STs and Others, followed by 
the SCs and Others, and the SCs and STs. The 
literacy level among these groups also varied 
considerably across the high and low literacy districts, 
and the variation was more pronounced among the 
females. These point to the persistence of traditional 
caste and gender based disabilities, and even denial 
of access to literacy and educational opportunities 
to the weaker sections (SCs, STs, and women). 


However, the state’s educational and literacy 
advancement should again be seen in the context of 
the literacy status of the younger age-groups. Though 
age-specific data for the SCs, STs, and Others are 
not available, in most districts variations in total and 
male-female literacy were not too wide in the 7-14 
and 15-24 age-groups. While the gender gap was 
too wide in low literacy districts,’ it was low in the 
lower age-group of 7-14. This indicates the trend of 
increasing access to and participation in the 
education system by the younger population. On 
the whole, the data indicate the greater access to 
literacy and education in the urban than rural areas, 
among males than females, and among Others than 
the SCs and STs. 


their economically weak families prioritized their 
brothers’ education over their own, because their labour 
was needed by the family, or because of parental or 
fraternal objections to their further education, 
particularly if it involved travel to another village or 
town; and (d) many girls are pulled out of school at or 
before the advent of adolescence even when they were 
doing well in their studies, often better than their 
brothers. See, “Is Education a Liberating Force?” The 
Hindu (Sunday Magazine). 10 November 1996. 


SECTION Ill 


Expansion of Basic Education in Tamil Nadu 


While literacy indicators give a broad idea of the 
literacy situation and the progress therein and the 
overall context to delve into the present state of 
elementary education, understanding the progress 
of the efforts towards universal free and 
compulsory education calls for a close look 
education related indicators. The indicators used 
here are the following: 


(a) Elementary school-age population and 
enrolment, and elementary schools and 
teachers over the years 1982-98 (Tables 
3.1 and 3.2); 


(b) Repeaters by class, area, and community; 
and class, sex, and community (Tables 3.3 
and 3.4); 


(c) Drop out rate by class and sex (Tables 3.5, 
3.6 and 3.7); 


(d) Reach of welfare schemes to improve 
enrolment and reduce drop outs (Tables 
3.8 and 3.9); 

(e) Schools by management (Table 3.10); 


(f) Elementary schools by gross enrolment 
ratio (Table 3.11); 


(g) Number of schools requiring additional 
classrooms (Table 3.12);* 


(h) Primary schools by ancillary facilities and 
number of beneficiaries (Table 3.13); 


(i) Extent of the lack of blackboards and 
furniture for teachers and students (Table 
3.14); and 


(j) Teacher-school ratio (Table 3.15). 


Enrollment and Retention 


Enrollment in elementary schools increased from 
7.5 millions to 9.4 millions to 11.6 millions over 
the years 1983, 1984, and 1984-1993, and 
decreased from 11.6 millions in 1993 to 11.0 
millions in 1998. While the unprecedented increase 
by 1.9 millions or 25 per cent during 1983-84 is 
attributed to the Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme 
introduced in 1982 (on which more shortly), the 
unprecedented decrease during 1993-98 is 
attributed to the decrease in the school-age 
population, from 11.6 millions in 1993 to 10.6 
millions in 1998, as a result of the state’s successful 
family planning programme. 


Going by the NSS 52nd Round (hereafter NSS) 
which collected educational data for the period 
July 1995 to June 1996, the average expenditure 
(Rs.) per student pursuing general education was 
464 (primary) and 827 (middle), which was next 
only to Kerala (725 and 849); but, enrolment in 
Tamil Nadu was still below the expected level. 
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Table 3.1: School-Age Population and Enrollment, 1982-98 


Note: NA = Not Available 
Source: Department of Statistics, Government of Tamil Nadu 
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Table 3.2: Elementary Schools and Teachers, 1982-98 


1982-83 


Primary 28290 
Middle 5565 
Total 


1983-84 
Primary 28543 
Middle 5635 


Total 


1984-85 
Primary 28847 
Middle 5691 
Total 


1993-94 
Primary 
Middle 
Total 


1998-99 
Primary 
Middle 
Total 


Source: Department of Statistics, Government of Tamil Nadu 


Going by the Tamil Nadu government's policy note 
on education for 1999-2000 (hereafter policy note), 
the gross enrolment ratio for 1998-99 was 98 for 
boys and 96 for girls at the primary stage, and 93 
and 87 at the middle stage. These figures are close 
to the NSS estimates for 1995-96. According to the 
NSS, Tamil Nadu’s gross attendance rate in general 
education was 98 in Classes 1 to 5 and 80 in Classes 
6 to 8; net attendance rate was 87 in Classes 1 to 5 
and 61 in Classes 6 to 8; age-specific attendance 
was 93 (6-10) and 82 (11-13). The corresponding 


114713 _ 


figures for Kerala were 109/97, 91/76, and 97/97. 


Attaining 100 per cent enrolment of girls was one of 
the items in the state’s 15-point programme for child 
welfare introduced in November 1993. With the 
cooperation of non-government organizations and 
local groups the government hoped to fulfill its 
commitment by launching what it called “Batch of 
2000 A.D. Graduation Drive”. The scheme 
envisaged cent per cent enrolment and retention of 
children in primary schools from 1995-96. 
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Table 3.3: Percentage Repeaters By Class, Area and ns | 1993 


All Communities 
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Table 3.4: Percentage Repeaters by Class, Sex and Community, 1993 


All Communities 


Kerala [ Boys[12 | 84177 [71 [86 167 [81 1109111811064 | 
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Source:- Sixth All-India Educational Survey, 
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Table 3.5: Drop-out Rate by Class in Tamil Nadu 


Source:- Government of Tamil Nadu, Statistics Department 


Table 3.6: Drop-out Rate by Class and Sex, Tamil Nadu, 1998-99 
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Table 3.7: Published and Revised Drop out Rates, Tamil Nadu 


1993-94 
1994-95 


1995-96 


Source: Government of Tamil Nadu, Statistics Ba 


Table 3.8 : Reach of Mid-Day Meals and Free Uniform Schemes to Improve 
Enrollment and Reduce Drop Outs in Tamil Nadu and All India, 1993- 
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Table 3.9: Reach of Free Textbooks and Attendance Scholarship for Girls 
Schemes to Improve Enrollment and Reduce Drop Outs in Tamil Nadu 
and All India, 1993 


Source: Sixth All India Educational Survey, Vol.VI, 1998 
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That its progress has been tardy is evident from 
the following observation in the policy note: 
“Government considers essential that intensive 
steps are taken to enroll all children in Primary 
Schools and ensure that they continue studies 
without dropping out mid-course.” Tamil Nadu’s 
efforts to prevent stagnation also do not seem to 
have been effective. The Sixth All India 
Educational Survey (hereafter educational survey) 
recorded for 1993, that is a decade after the Noon 
Meal Scheme was introduced, a larger share of 
repeaters in classes 1 to 5 (14 per cent) and classes 
6 to 8 (15 per cent) than the national average (8 
per cent and 7 per cent), and this is common 
among the SCs-STs, general population including 
them, and males and females. The corresponding 
share for Kerala is small. 


Availability of Schools 


While the school-age population increased by 40 
per cent and enrolment increased by 23 per cent 
over the years 1984-93, the number of schools 
increased by only 5 per cent, that too at the 
primary level. Data show a decline in the number 
of middle schools. Though the school-age 
population and enrolment declined considerably 
during 1994-98, they were still higher than in 1983. 
Yet, the increase over the years 1983-98 was 
negligible. This makes the state’s repeated claim 
that in order to achieve universalization of 
elementary education, there should essentially be 
a steady growth in the number of schools, hollow. 


The policy note shows that about 80 per cent of 
the elementary schools are under the state. But 
the primary and middle schools are unequally 


distributed across the districts, with the maximum 
number of primary schools in low literacy districts 
like Dharmapuri, and the maximum number of 
middle schools in medium literacy districts like 
Tirunelveli. 


Lack of any direct correlation between the number 
of schools in an area and the percentage of 
enrolment in classes of the relevant age-group is 
evident from the NSS 52nd Round (July 1995- 
June 1996). Out of every 1000 persons within each 
corresponding category, only 6 urban females and 
3 males, and 23 rural females and 20 males cited 
non-availability of convenient schooling facilities 
as reason for non-enrolment. Data on enrolment 
ratios in Tamil Nadu, though based on gross 
enrolment (including repeaters and over age 
children), while corroborating this fact, indicate that 
increasing the number of schools alone cannot 
improve enrolments or serve the EFA goals since 
the percentage of enrolment in a given area is not 
directly related to the proportion of schools in that 
area. Areas with less number of schools may have 
better enrolment than those with more number of 
schools. Examples (based on the assumption that 
the schooling needs take into account regional, 
geographic and demographic specificities) are 
Kanniyakumari which has more than 100 per cent 
primary school enrolment through less than one 
per cent of the primary schools in the state, and 
Tiruvannamalai which has enrolment of only 86 
per cent but almost 5 per cent of the total primary 
schools. However, non-availability of schools is still 
a problem. In some localities children are out of 
school during rains, floods, etc., and when 
schooling involves distance and other difficulties, 
many children, especially from the SCs-STs, and 


Dharmapuri 
Villupuram 
Vellore 
Thirunelveli 
Erode 
Thiruvan- 
namalai 
Coimbatore 
Salem 
Cuddalore 
Dindigul 
Pudukottai 
Thiruvallur 
Thanjavur 
| Virudhunagar 
Thoothukudi 
Kancheepuram 
Trichy 
Madurai 
Ramanathapuraı 
Sivagangai 
Nagapattinam 
Namakkal 
Perambalur 
Thiruvarur 
Karur 
Theni 
Udhagamandalaı 
Kanyakumari 
Chennai 
Source:- Government of Tamil Nadu, Statistics Department 
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girls in hilly, and remote areas are at a greater 
disadvantage than the rest of the local population. 


As though recognizing this problem, during the five 
years 1985-90, despite a policy decision conveyed 
by the state's slogan “no more elementary school, 
no more college”, probably to avoid mushrooming 
of educational institutions and to improve the 
existing institutions, elementary schools were 
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The government also introduced some measures 
exclusively for girls, especially during the “year of 
the rights for women” (1989) and the “year of the 
girl child” (1995). The 1989 measures included 
free education to girls upto Bachelor's degree, 
financial assistance to encourage poor parents to 
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Table 3.11: Primary and Middle Schools by Gross Enrollment Ratio, 1998-99 
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educate daughters at least upto the 8th standard, 
and the SC girls at least upto the 5th standard. 


The shortage of schools is also addressed by the 
education department's efforts to start a primary 
school within a kilometre in hamlets having more 
than 300 population, and a middle school for every 
three primary schools. 
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Drop Outs 


The official claim that the Noon Meal Scheme 
considerably increased the rate of literacy, 
improved the quality of education, and reduced 
the drop out rates, might have been true in the 
early 1980s. But this claim is not borne out by the 


9 According to the Sixth All-India Educational 
Survey, as many as 700 hamlets in Tamil Nadu did 
not have a primary school within a kilometre. 


data on drop outs for the subsequent years. 


Though the “official” drop-out rate for 1998-99 is 
about 15 per cent in classes 1 to 5, and 35 per 
cent in classes 1 to 8, it might have been as high 
as 30 per cent to 40 per cent in the former and still 
higher in the latter. This is also evident from the 
NSS, which recorded a drop out rate of 34.4 per 
cent and 29.5 per cent for the primary and middle 
schools in Tamil Nadu. State government officials 
themselves have drawn attention to the anomaly 
and wide gap between the official and the actual 
drop out rates (The Hindu. 21 November 1999). 
This, and the extensive revision of the enrolment 
and drop out figures by the government cast 
serious doubts on the reliability of the government 
data." 


The major reasons recorded for dropping out are 
lack of interest in studies among children and 
parents, and inability of students to cope with, or 
failure in, studies. These corroborate the findings 
by some of the primary education surveys in Tamil 
Nadu. One such survey, conducted in 1984-89, 
based on school records of about 7000 students 
in five districts attributed dropping out mostly to 
lack of motivation of children and parents, and 
the overall network of problems in the schooling 
process (Ramakrishnan 1991). The Directorate of 
District Teacher Education, Research and Training 
cited low achievement and lack of interest as other 
major reasons. Its finding for the early 1990s that 
drop outs in two-thirds of the out-of-school children 
were for reasons other than economic needs in 
the family is still valid (DTERT 1993). Irrespective 


AAA 
A Reports indicate that in 1998 about 38 per cent of 
the school-age children, including non-enrolled and 
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ofthe reasons, lack of enrolment and retention has 
a direct bearing on the schooling process, relevance 
of education, methods of instruction, and suitability 
of the learning environment. 


Infrastructure 


That well equipped schools with basic amenities 
and ancillary facilities have positive effects on the 
reach of basic education is well recognized. Though 
Tamil Nadu is better placed in regard to 
infrastructure when compared to many other 
states, if the data available in the educational 
survey for 1993 are any indication, it still has to 
cover much ground. According to the educational 
survey only about half the primary schools in the 
state had adequate number of classrooms, the 
number of additional classrooms required were 
32,400, with about one-fourth of the primary 
schools requiring one more classroom and one- 
sixth two more. Basic facilities like even drinking 
water were not available in one-third of the rural 
and one-fourth of the urban schools; provisions 
for sanitation were even worse, although relatively 
better in girls’ schools. Playgrounds, very important 
for children, were available in only half the schools, 
that too with serious limitations; students in about 
one-fifth of the rural and a small but significant 
proportion of the urban primary schools continued 
to struggle with learning difficulties for want of 
blackboards. Furniture including mats were not 
available in about 70 per cent of both the rural 
and urban schools, and to teachers in almost half 
the rural and one-fourth of the urban primary 
schools. 


drop outs, were outside the educational system in 
Dharmapuri district. The Hindu. 30 November 1998. 
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Table 3.12: Estimated Number of Schools (Percentage) by Additional 
Classrooms Required, 1993 
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Table 3.13: Primary Schools having Ancillary Facilities and 
Number of Beneficiaries in Percentage, 1993 
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Table 3.14: Lack of Blackboards, Furniture for 


Going by the policy note, though construction of 
classrooms to 3,060 primary schools had already 
been taken up, 914 primary schools are identified 
as still not having pucca buildings. This did not 
include many schools with pucca buildings which 
might have dilapidated over the years. 


In 1990 the state Education minister said in the 
Assembly that only about 45 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the schools in the state in dire need of better 
construction, more space, etc., were attended to 
in actuality. Probably as a way out, the government 
devised a scheme to honour donors by naming 
the school after them, if they contributed at least 
50 per cent of the expenditure for constructing a 


12 This scheme, launched in 1987 following the Na- 
tional Policy on Education, 1986, is aimed at im- 
proving the school environment and enhancing re- 
tention and learning achievement of children by 
providing minimum essential facilities in all primary 
schools. The Government of India claims that it has 


Teachers and Students, 1993 


Source: Sixth All India Educational Survey, Vol.II, 1998 


primary school, or constructed two rooms for a 
school. In 1995 it announced that an individual, a 


private or public social service agency, or even a 
government institution could similarly adopt a 
government school and cater better to its 
infrastructure and overall quality of schooling. 


Largely falling under the Operation Blackboard,” 
annual schemes for construction of classrooms, 
buildings, toilets, etc., are implemented with funds 
available through Jawahar Rozgar Yojna and Rural 
Labour Employment Guarantee programmes. 


Teachers 


It was mentioned earlier that the spurt in enrolment 


brought about a remarkable quantitative and quali- 
tative improvement in primary education. However, 
as it is implemented in phases covering a few dis- 
tricts at a time, by the time some schemes reach 
certain districts schools may be severely dilapidated 
and may turn out to be non-functional. 
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during 1983-84 was not reflected in the number 
of elementary schools. This is also true in the case 
of teachers. Data show a decline in the number of 
primary and middle school teachers over the years 
1993-98. Though teachers’ salary takes away more 
than 95 per cent of the funds allotted for primary 
education, their inadequate number affects 
schooling and the expansion of the education 


system. 


Source: Government of Tamil Nadu, Statisti epa 
As though recognizing this, the Education minister 
said in the Assembly in 1990 that children may 
not be able to study even under the shade of a 
tree if they do not have a teacher. Nearly a decade 
after this, following its decision in 1998-99 to 
appoint at least two teachers in every primary 
school, the policy note indicates that 1,385 single 
teacher schools have been provided with an 
additional teacher.!* 


Though there are five classes in primary schools, 
on an average only four teachers were available 
throughout the period 1990 to 1998. In middle 
schools the figure was mostly 1:12. The policy note 


s Stating that poor children are deprived of educa- 
tion for want of teachers in backward districts, a 
report from Dharmapuri in November 1998 cited 
the plight of one of the elementary schools func- 
tioning with just two teachers for 275 students. See 
The Hindu. 20 November 1998. 


Table 3.15: Average Number of Teachers per School, Tamil Nadu, 1990-98 


shows that the teacher-pupil ratio during the years 
1993-98 ranged from 1:49 to 1:38 in primary 
schools and 1:51 to 1:36 in middle schools. 
However, this may not reflect the reality because 
of the wide variations in the number of students in 
different schools. The ratio may be 1:30 in some 
schools, 1:40 in some others, and even as high as 
1:150 in yet others. Since there is no “average 
school”, an average teacher-pupil ratio can hide 


much reality. 
DPEP’s EFA Efforts 


The World Bank aided District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP)!*is India’s most 
ambitious, internationally assisted, primary 
education programme, conceived as a “beach- 
head” for overhauling the primary education 
system in the country, and aimed at 
operationalising the strategies for achieving 
universal elementary education through district 
specific planning and disaggregated target 
setting. The DPEP specifically focuses on 


2 The DPEP was introduced in 1994 in select States 
across the country. Its goals include universalization of pri- 
mary education, improving learning achievements, and re- 
ducing gender and social disparities in literacy. 


districts with female literacy below the national 
average, and where Total Literacy Campaigns 
have stirred up a demand for elementary 
education. 


In Tamil Nadu, the DPEP districts are 
Dharmapuri, Tiruvannamalai, Cuddalore, and 
Villupuram in phase 1, and Perambalur, and 
Ramanathapuram in phase 2. Innovative 
interventions by the DPEP for improving 
enrolment include flexible school timings, 
escorts to girls and organizing programmes for 
promoting community awareness for basic 
education and improving enrolment of the 5-6 
age children. Assessment of the DPEP 
interventions has shown that both demand side 
interventions such as community mobilization 
for basic education through setting up of Village 
Education Committees and Mother-Teacher 
Associations, and supply side interventions such 
as construction of new schools, and provision 
of infrastructure to existing schools improve 
access and retention, and reduce repeaters and 
drop outs (DPEP 1998). 


While gender gaps in drop out were less than 5 
per cent even by 1995-96, the trend during the 
subsequent five years show that efforts to reduce 
drop out have been more effective among boys 
than girls in all the DPEP districts. These apart, 
both the state and the DPEP efforts in general 
to reduce drop-outs, enhance participation in 
schooling, and ensure education for all, broadly 
revolve around the availability of schools, 
teachers, infrastructure, teaching material, and 
teaching methods. Of these the availability of schools 
and teachers has already been discussed. 
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Joyful Learning 


The baseline assessment studies in 46 low literacy 
districts across eight states (including Tamil Nadu) 
by the NCERT in 1992-93 and the National 
Advisory Committee on reducing the curriculum 
load under Prof. Yash Pal in 1993 revealed that 
even very poor learning achievements of primary 
school students can be improved by the “joyful 
learning” method. A number of states and the 
DPEP introduced this in order to ensure retention 
along with achieving at least minimal levels of 
learning, as prescribed by the National Educational 
Policy. Through this approach, teaching is made 
lively through songs, plays and effective use of 
learning material. In Tamil Nadu, during 1998-99 
training in a phased manner for all teachers was 
completed in 11 of the 29 districts, and was in 
progress in 11 districts. According to the policy note 
all primary schools in the state have been supplied 
with radio-cum-cassette players with lessons for 
use by the teachers. However, no information on 
the nature and extent of their use is available. 


State Schemes and EFA 


Schemes aimed at universal enrolment, retention, 
and to minimize stagnation and drop out in Tamil 
Nadu have been common in both the pre and post- 
Jomtien periods, though a number of them gained 
added importance after the Jomtien conference. 


Noon Meal Scheme 
Probably the most important of all the schemes, 


has been the Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme. 
Introduced in July 1982 in child welfare centres in 
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rural areas for pre-school children of 2 to 5 years 
of age and for children of 5 to 9 years of age in 
primary schools, it was extended to urban areas 
from September 1982, and to school students of 
10 to 15 years of age (Classes VI to X) from 
September 1984. Children in Classes 1 to 5 are 
served a meal every day. Those in Classes 6 to 10 
have iton working days. From August 1995, under 
the National Programme of Nutritional Support 
to Primary Education, the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Government of India, has been 
supplying rice free of cost for Noon Meals to 
primary school children in the State. 


According to the Policy Note for 1999-2000 of the 
Social Welfare Department, the state has as many 
as 37,748 school Nutritious Meal Centres in rural 
areas and 2059 in urban areas, and the number 
of beneficiaries from these are 6,000,000 and 
460,000 children respectively. The Noon Meal 
scheme was well conceived, and well received in 
the state, by other states, by the Centre, and by 
international agencies such as the UNICEF and 
has had a positive effect on school enrolment. As 
though prompted by its outcome, on 15 August 
1995 the Government of India launched a 
nationwide School Meal Programme (National 
Programme of Nutritional Support to Primary 
Education) to give a boost to universal elementary 
education in terms of increasing enrollment, 
retention, and attendance in primary classes by 
supplementary nutritional requirements of children 
attending primary schools. 


However, in Tamil Nadu, the scheme has not been 
free from problems. These include pilferage and 


30 


poor quality of food supplies, lack of storage and 
cooking facilities, poor infrastructure, unhygienic 
surroundings, water scarcity, delayed arrival of 
materials, poor pay of the staff, and so on.15 


Special Health Programme 


The policy note proposed to implement from 1999 
a special School Health Programme, called 
vazhvoli thittam (literally light of life scheme, 
referring to good health). Under this scheme a field 
officer of the health department will visit schools 
once a week to examine the children, and if 
necessary take them to the primary health centre 
for treatment. To make this scheme more 
meaningful and sustainable, teachers are trained 
in the symptoms of diseases for reporting to the 
medical officers visiting the schools, and to teach 
subjects on health education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education 


Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS), the 
largest early childhood care and education 
programme in India, was started in 1975 with an 
integrated approach to reduce malnutrition and 
other related diseases among disadvantaged 
children, expectant and nursing mothers. The ICDS 
schemes focus on provision of services towards 
nutrition, health requirement to the children from 
the date of conception till the age of six years, 
and physical and mental development. Their 
package of services through child welfare centres 
called anganwadis includes: supplementary 
nutrition, non-formal pre-school education, health 


= For a discussion of these schemes, see Frontline. 


13 June 1997. 


check-up, immunization, and health education. A 
significant feature of the ICDS's contribution to 
primary school enrolment among girls is the 
functioning of the ICDS centres as day-care 
centres, thus relieving young girls from sibling 
care at home. Anganwadi workers are trained 
in joyful learning to prepare pre-school children 
for primary education. 


Launched initially in 1975-76 on an 
experimental basis in three projects in Chennai, 
Thalli, and Nilakkottai, in Tamil Nadu the 
programme has been expanded and 113 
projects are implemented (67 projects in rural, 
44 in urban, and 2 in Tribal areas). Among these, 
44 projects are assisted by Swedish International 
Development Authority. 


Each ICDS project covers a population of 
around 100,000 and is headed by a Child 
Development Officer, who is assisted by one 
Medical Officer, four Supervisors, and four 
Auxiliary Nurse Midwives. The health activities 
in rural and tribal areas are attended by the 
Primary Health Centres. Each project has 
approximately 100 Anganwadis. Each 
Anganwadi covers a population of 1000. In each 
centre, nearly 100 persons, that is 30 children 
in the age group 6 months to 2 years, 40 children 
in the age group of 2 to 5 years, 30 expectant 
and nursing mothers are benefitted. 


The Tamil Nadu Integrated Nutrition Project 
(TINP), was implemented with World Bank 
assistance in 318 Blocks covering 24 districts 
from 1991 to 1997. Its main objectives were to 
reduce severe malnutrition among children in 
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the age group 6 months to 3 years, to increase 
the proportion of normal children in this age 
group, and thus to contribute towards reduction 
in infant and maternal mortality rates. The TINP 
from its inception onwards covered a total of 
about 4.1 million children in the above age 
group, and 2.1 million pregnant and nursing 
mothers. Consequent on the closure of the TINP 
in December 1997, the existing ICDS schemes 
were integrated with the 113 TINP projects, and 
the TINP converted 318 projects to form 431 
ICDS projects. 


Non-formal Education and Adult 
Literacy 


The foregoing discussion indicates a not too 
unsatisfactory spread of literacy, basic 
education, and early childhood care. However, 
it does not reveal the nature and magnitude of 
the ground realities, concerning the large 
proportion of out-of-school (both non-enrolled 
and dropped out) young and adult illiterate 
population, and the persistence of educational 
inequalities. 


Non-formal Education 


Considering the high drop out, illiterates in the 
6-14 age group in Tamil Nadu may be more than 
4 million; more so, when a large chunk of about 
the one million children who attain school age 
every year do not get into schools. So, non- 
formal education (NFE), which is rightly seen 
by the Government of India as a vital aspect of 
India’s current strategy on education as it can 
reach out to working children, girls, those 
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children who cannot attend full time schools due 
to several socio-economic compulsions and 
cultural barriers, is a socio-political imperative 
and needs to be vigorously pursued until the 
state succeeds in ensuring free and compulsory 
universal education.!* More so, when it is widely 
recognized that there is a direct nexus between 
out-of-school children and child labour. 


In order to reach the large segment of marginalised 
children, the Government of India has been 
running an NFE scheme since 1979 implemented 
through state governments and voluntary agencies. 
The main features of the scheme are: Short course 
with duration of about two years; part-time 
instruction at a place and time convenient to 
learners in small groups; flexibility in the mode of 
delivery; special emphasis on girls’ education. 


The India-Status Report, prepared for the second 
E-9 Ministerial Review Meeting in September 
1997, has the following to say about the NFE: “The 
NFE was conceived in 1979-80, scaled up in 1987 
and revised in 1993 with emphasis on 


16 While on NFE the following observations by 
Weiner in the Frontline issue mentioned earlier 
should sound a note of caution: “I must say that I 
am not a supporter of non-formal education 
programmes. I think non-formal education, which 
is simply a programme to provide education after 
children's work hours, is a strategy to perpetuate 
child labour while at once assuaging the 
conscience of the elite and the Government. I don't 
see what it is meant to achieve educationally either; 
how many adults could attend classes after a day 
of hazardous work and learn something? In the 
1830s, the system of non-formal education was 
experimented with in England as an official 
strategy precisely to enable the perpetuation of 
child labour! Today, I don't see how the 
Government or anyone else can promote it as a 
serious policy”. 


organization, flexibility, relevance of curriculum, 
diversity in learning activity to suit the needs of 
the learners through decentralized management. 
At present, NFE reaches out to nearly seven million 
children (majority of whom are girls) in the age- 
group 6-14, and has the potential of enrolling 
nearly half the number of children enrolled in the 
formal school system. The NFE scheme is being 
implemented in 23 states/union territories through 
0.29 million centres. Of these, nearly 0.24 million 
come under the state sector, while the rest are 
managed by the voluntary sector. Out of the 
centres under the state sector, 0.12 million are 
exclusively for girls, covering about 2.95 million 
beneficiaries. The financial allocation in 1996-97 
for running these centres was a total of Rs.1,582 
million.” 


In Tamil Nadu, NFE schemes are implemented 
through a number of programmes by the 
government and voluntary agencies; but largely 
by the, latter. Schemes during 1981-83 included 
opening NFE centres for child labourers in 
Sivakasi, and for the STs in Salem, South Arcot, 
North Arcot and Tiruchirapalli districts. Schemes 
since 1992 have included employing unemployed 
local youth to identify and enroll drop outs and 
adults; and continuing education involving 
educated youth to teach 6-14 age drop-outs in 
the joyful learning method. Educated women are 
specially engaged as both field staff and 
supervisors, in the context of girls dropping out 
more than boys. A Government Order (GO) by 
the state government issued in December 1998 
permits admission in formal schools of alternative 
schooled children certified by the Block Level 
Officer; but only 3 per cent of those in alternative 


schools were actually admitted during 1998-99. 
The DPEP also includes the uneducated and 
marginalised groups of non-starters and drop- 
outs in “alternative schooling centres”. These 
accommodate about 20 learners each in the 10- 
12 age group. The DPEP data for 1998-99 show 
a total number of 1324 centres in 63 blocks of 
the seven DPEP districts covered 33174 
learners. Though girls outnumbered boys, they 
also outnumbered boys among non-starters and 
drop-outs (DPEP 1999). 


The policy note has the following to say on NFE 
in Tamil Nadu: 


(a) Seven schemes under the Special Education 
Project, consisting of 700 centres have been 
completed in Thuthukudi, Virudhunagar, 
Vellore and Chennai districts for the child 
labourers in the 6-14 age group, with 
financial assistance both from central and 
state governments, benefitting 17,500 
children. The scheme will be extended to the 
remaining districts under a phased 
programme. 


(b) In the districts where literacy level is low, 16 
NFE projects with 100 centres each will be 
started to impart NFE to girls of 6-14 age 
group during 1999-2000, and priority will 
be given to SCs and STs. 


(c) Open School System is yet another opening 
to provide the continuing education for all. 
This scheme is functioning since December 
1997. It aims to attain the Sth Standard level 
of pedagogue for the drop out children. Neo- 
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literates who are the products of literacy 
campaign can attain the third standard level 
through this scheme. One year course will 
be divided into three terms and 
examinations will be conducted at the end 
of each term. Promoted persons will join the 
next higher course in the next year. In 
Ramanathapuram and Pudukkottai districts, 
40 centres were opened for neo-literates at 
the rate of 20 in each district. In the districts 
of Cuddalore, Villupuram, Tiruvannamalai, 
and Dharmapuri, 60 centres were opened 
at the rate of 15 in each for the benefit of 
drop outs. By this scheme 2,700 persons 
have benefitted. The scheme will be 
extended to three more districts with 120 
centres at the rate of 40 each. 


While there are thus a number of programmes 
in the EFA context, two issues are pertinent to 


note: 


(a) Though beginning in Tamil Nadu from the 
late 1970s, which might have got a fillip after 
the Jomtien conference, NFE has not yet 
been streamlined as a sustained and 
effective alternative to formal basic 
education; and 


(b) the school-age children who might have 
been either non-enrolled or dropped out, 
have not yet benefitted in large numbers 
from the non-formal stream. 


The educational survey reported that of the ten 
million school-age population (6-14) in Tamil 
Nadu 11,481 were in NFE centres (both by 
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government (3676 or 32 per cent) and voluntary 
agencies (7805 or 68 per cent). There is no 
evidence that the situation improved in the 
subsequent years; and a large chunk of the non- 
enrolled and dropped out from the 6-14 
population might have passed into adult (15+) 
illiterates. 


Adult Literacy 


As at the national level, adult literacy efforts in 
Tamil Nadu date back to the late 1970s. Though 
the National Adult Education Programme in 1978 
was the first official pronouncement treating adult 
education as a national policy, going by a 1983 
publication, a separate department in Tamil Nadu 
was set up in 1976 for operating the schemes of 
non-formal and adult education in a concerted 
manner, and this department was doing “yeomen 
service” since 1978 for eradicating illiteracy; but, 
success and reach were limited till the early 1990s, 
that is, till after the Kottayam and Ernakulam 
experiments in Kerala (in 1989 and 1990), which 
demonstrated the efficacy of the “campaign 
approach” to literacy, as a follow up to the 
National Literacy Mission (NLM). 


Launched in May 1988 with the objective of 
imparting functional literacy to 80 million adult 
illiterates in the 15-35 age-group by 1995, the 
NLM, as it claimed, has the following features: It 
signifies a resounding commitment to tackling the 
problem of illiteracy and social harmony, and thus 
something of a “never before” effort, an effort on 
a national scale; it recognizes itself as a social 
mission whose success rests on mobilization of 
social forces, which are also secular and 


progressive; it is characterized by large-scale 
mobilization of persons from all walks of life 
through a multi-faceted communication strategy 
that highlighted the vital link between literacy and 
living; its essence has been to generate a positive 
demand for literacy as a tool for social change. 


Pursuant to the launching of the NLM, Tamil Nadu 
launched the State Literacy Mission (SLM) in 1990, 
and its Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) in 1991- 
92 through Arivoli Iyakkam (literally, movement 
for the light of knowledge) at the district level 
guided by the District Collectors, with a Centre- 
State fund sharing of 2:1. 


According to the policy note, to stabilize the literacy 
status gained by the neo-literates, the TLC is 
followed by a Post Literacy Campaign (PLC) for 
two years. The PLC, already completed in 19 
districts, is being implemented in six districts, and 
will be extended to the remaining four districts. In 
continuation of the TLC and PLC, Continuing 
Education is implemented in nine districts, and will 
be implemented in a phased manner in all the 
districts where the PLC has been completed. 


A 1994 publication of the NLM contains 
districtwise details of Tamil Nadu’s adult literacy 
experience; but it was published just two years after 
the beginning of the programme. The Directorate 
of Non-formal and Adult Education prepared a 
report in 1996 covering all the districts, but as the 
officials themselves have claimed, the data are not 
reliable and not used by (even) the government. 


The estimate in the policy note, of 7.97 million 
illiterates having been brought into the fold of 


Bi ng 


literates, is close to the figures given in the 1994 
publication. This should mean that nothing much 
was done to wipe out illiteracy since 1994. 


Going by NSS estimate for 1995-96, out of 524 
million adults in the country 239 million (45.6 per 
cent) were illiterate, with females accounting for 
151 million (63 per cent); out of 41 million adults 
in Tamil Nadu 16 million (38 per cent) were 
illiterate, with females accounting for 10 million 
(66 per cent). The policy note’s estimate of adult 
illiterates for 1998 is 18 million. This should mean 
that as at the all-India level, Tamil Nadu, like many 
other states, continues to be a mass producer of 
illiterates. 


As the literacy rates among the SCs-STs, the Most 
Backward Classes, and Muslims?” are very low, a 
large chunk of the adults among all of them, and 
among women as a category, also must be 
illiterate; more so, when traditional inequalities still 
persist in the state on one form or another, the 


y Of Tamil Nadu's population SCs and STs account 
for about 19 per cent and 1 per cent; Muslims 
account for about 6 per cent; and Most Backward 
Classes, a sub-category of the population entitled 
to the state's affirmative action schemes, generally 
known as reservations, account for about 20 per 
cent. 


Expansion of Basic Education in Tamil Nadu 


SCs are victims of recurrent atrocities against them 
(through caste-clashes), and gender prejudices 
against females, as evident from among other 
things, repeated reports of female infanticides in 
Dharmapuri, Erode, and Salem districts. 


While the failure of the literacy movement in Tamil 
Nadu is a reflection of the failure of the NLM, the 
reasons attributed to it include withdrawal of the 
support extended to the NGOs, weak and 
inadequate political and administrative support, 
lack of conscientisation and motivation, social 
impediments such as negative attitudes towards 
education of girls, use of children as cheap labour, 
excruciating poverty, reification of the existing 
caste-based social stratification, the fear of 
politicians that social mobilization for literacy will 
erode their traditional political support base, 
bureaucratization of the campaign cutting into 
voluntarism, and indiscriminate expansion - a bane 
termed “targetitis” (Athreya 1996). 
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Conclusion 


While it is evident from the foregoing discussion 
that the state in Tamil Nadu and the DPEP have 
addressed most of the EFA goals, they have not 
achieved any of them fully. 


Of the six key goals which the Jomtien conference 
established, Tamil Nadu's record on expansion of 
early childhood care and development is mixed. 
Some of the indicators of this are available in a 
UNICEF report: (a) under five mortality rate 
(U5MR) - an indicator of the state of well-being of 
children - is still as high as 87 (as against Kerala's 
32); and (b) infant (0 to 1 age) mortality rate (IMR), 
despite rapid lowering from 91 in 1981, with a 
higher rate of reduction (4.6 per cent) compared 
to all India (3 per cent), is still 56 (as against Kerala's 
13). Though Tamil Nadu’s total fertility rate of 2 
suggests successful implementation of population 
control schemes propagating the norm of two 
children per couple, as parents have to cope with 
a variety of opportunity costs even in a free- 
wheeling public delivery system, this decline in 
fertility rate should have meant better child-care. 
But despite the plethora of child-care schemes by 
the state, girls are still at a disadvantage. In the 
country as a whole, there is a seeming lack of direct 
correlation between the percentage of out of school 
girls and the number of child workers. This raises 
the larger issue of “the missing girls” - those who 
are neither at school nor in productive labour. Tamil 
Nadu has a larger share of them. 


In the absence of follow up measures more schools 


SECTION IV 


and infrastructure do not translate into more 
educated students; nor enrolment for all into 
education for all. As the DPEP’s baseline study 
mentioned earlier shows, of the students 
continuing upto the fifth standard only 44 per cent 
gained the desired skills, the concern of some of 
the academics that India is at a risk of producing a 
breed of educated illiterates (see for instance, 
“Education: Half Truths”. Sunday. 5-11 September 
1999), is not without basis. 


Tamil Nadu is already facing this risk. A senior 
official admitted in a seminar in November 1999 
that the state does not have departmentally 
acknowledged figures as to how many children in 
the 6-11 age group have acquired the skills after 
being through five years of rote learning. Among 
the 60 per cent of the children who manage to 
remain upto Class V, the skill acquisition level was 
only 40 per cent, 75 per cent of the state's 
investment is going down the drain, and this is a 
matter of serious concern (The Hindu. 21 
November 1999) Seen thus, the two other EFA 
goals, of universal access to and completion of 
primary education by the year 2000, and of 
improvement in learning achievement based on 
an agreed upon percentage of an age group (eg. 
80 per cent) of the 14 year olds) attaining a defined 
level), are still distant dreams. 


According to the 1991 Census, the total adult 
illiterates in Tamil Nadu were 16.6 million, with 
females accounting for 10.7 million (65 per cent). 
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As against this, the NSS estimate for 1995-96 was 
16 million, with females accounting for 10 million 
(66 per cent). The estimate of adult illiterates for 
1998 in the policy note is 18 million. Even this 
figure is probably an underestimate of the adult 
illiterates. For, the official literacy rate is widely seen 
as misleading for at least three reasons: (a) literacy 
as defined for the Census is no more than the ability 
to read and write a simple letter; (b) the NSS 
definition is not any better: “A person is considered 
literate if he/she can read and write a simple 
sentence in any language with understanding”; 
and (c) relapse of literates into illiteracy is not taken 
into account by either the Census or the NSS. As 
there is thus hardly any reduction in adult illiterates 
over the years, yet another EFA goal, of reduction 
of adult illiteracy rate to half its 1990 level by the 
year 2000, with special emphasis on female 
literacy, is also far from. reality. 


If the data available in the policy note are any 
indication, the state’s inputs to elementary 
education are enormous: It has more than 36,000 
schools, 6.9 million students, 180,000 teachers; 
its allocation for elementary education is about 19 
per cent of its annual budget - Rs. 1,875 crores 
out of Rs. 18,500 crores (one crore is equal to 10 
million); besides offering free education, it provides 
free uniforms (6.5 million sets), free text books, 
free foot-wear, free bus travel pass, free slates for 
children in Class 1, and one free nutritious meal a 
day. If the output from the system is hardly 
commensurate with these and other inputs, as 
officials have rightly observed, and 75 per cent of 
the state’s investment is going down the drain (see 
The Hindu. 21 November 1999), EFA in Tamil 
Nadu will remain a plan gone awry until the state 


detects the causes, contexts, and sources of this 
drain, and the loopholes in the delivery systems. 


Sustained commitment of the state to child welfare 
and basic education as evident from the 
introduction of schemes and the spending 
priorities, regardless of the party in power, is a 
unique feature of Tamil Nadu, which others can 
emulate by plugging likely loopholes. If this 
uniqueness is expected to make schemes work 
better in Tamil Nadu; more so, when education 
was part of the movements for self-respect and 
equality, and for generally coping with the much 
politicized (and hackneyed) affirmative action 
(caste reservations), Tamil Nadu’s failure to 
emerge as a “model” state though its performance 
cannot be dubbed and dismissed as a failure, is 
an important issue for consideration. 


The educational experience of any state has to be 
located in its own matrix of bureaucratic, socio- 
economic, and political complexities and 
diversities, and replication of successful schemes 
depend on the nature of this matrix in the region 
where it is to be replicated. In Tamil Nadu the 
areas which need close scrutiny for identifying the 
problems in its education system especially keeping 
in view the EFA goals are the following: (a) the 
state’s fast degenerating political culture which 
looks upon education in a mere quantitative sense 
and as yet another political constituency, and does 
not attach the needed importance to education 
per se in terms of its quality and intrinsic values; 
(b) nexus between the education system, 
bureaucracy and politics; (c) imperfections and 
inadequacies in the delivery systems; (d) the 
efficacy of the educational system in terms of 


teacher effectiveness; (e) state’s failure to follow 
up with implementation its enactment on 
Compulsory Education in the early 1990s as the 
first ever legislation in India; (f) persistence of caste, 
communal, and gender prejudices and inequalities; 
(g) highly skewed distribution of resources; and 
(h) lack of social awareness, social mobilization, 
and most important of all, civil space, without 
which democracy is at best a rhetoric of 
expectations. 


What Tamil Nadu could do for achieving the EFA 
goals is also evident from the “vision” outlined in 
the policy note, which includes the following: (a) 
formulation of schemes taking into account the 
characteristics of the uneducated; (b) new 
guidelines for appointment of teachers according 
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۹ An official traced the source of the educational ills, 
not to the parents, the children’s poor grasp or even 
to the poor teachers themselves, but to teacher 
education: “The teacher does not know how to teach 
and so the teacher education system has to be 
addressed first” (see The Hindu. 21 November 
1999). 


Conclusion 


to students’ strength in primary schools; (c) 
intensification of steps to enroll all, particularly 
those from economically weaker sections, and 
ensuring their retention through the special 
programme called “Elementary Education 
Movement”; (d) making lessons and teaching 
methods and techniques interesting for both the 
teachers and learners; (e) modification and revision 
of the teacher training programmes, learning 
methods, and syllabus so as to enable children to 
learn enthusiastically; and (f) improving the 
attainment of the Minimum Levels of Learning. 
Till these proposals are transformed from rhetoric 
to reality, the guilt of 75 per cent of the state’s 
investment in education, going down the drain, 
will persist. 
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